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Business Review and Prospect 


— TRADE NEWS indicates that business thus far in 
1936 has about held the levels established in Decem- 
ber. Aggregate industrial volumes during the next 
month are expected to hold at levels considerably above 
those prevailing last year, but important increases are 
unlikely except in those lines such as textiles and build- 
ing in which favorable seasonal influences will be opera- 
tive. If present activity is maintained over the next two 
months, however, first quarter volumes this year will be 
the best for any corresponding period since 1930, when 
we were just entering the depression. Thus, entirely 
apart from any additional stimulus, which will be given 
to business when the soldiers’ bonus is paid this year, 
there is every indication that industry, agriculture, 
trade are now definitely in the up- 
ward phase of the business cycle. 


and 


drought of 1934; 
business cycle. 


and, third, the rising phase of the 

The first of these factors exerted its principal in- 
fluence on cotton because of the importance of this 
commodity in international trade; the second on grains 
and. range live stock because the worst of the drought 
struck west of the Mississippi River; and the third on 
consumer demand through increased pay rolls. 

The A.A.A. organization performed a useful function 
during the drought period in the distribution of emer- 
gency relief and the purchase of distress ive stoek; bart 
it cannot be credited with elimination of agricultural 
surpluses, its original objective, and the higher farm 
prices which have: resulted. As a matter of fact, last 
summer Mr. Wallace is reported to 
have told delegations of protesting 





There is considerable speculation 
at present as to the effect of the 
invalidation of the A.A.A. upon 
agriculture just as there was last 
spring concerning the effect of the 
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in Texas,” 


housewives from Detroit and Chi- 
cago that the price of pork was due 
in to the drought and not to the activi- 
ties of the A.A.A. The same state- 
ment could have been made with 


Expansion in 


Five 





cancellation of the N.R.A. upon 

business. Both these measures were 

launched to meet an emergency and were not intended 
to be permanent institutions. Both measures should 
be credited with bolstering morale in their respective 
fields, although there will always be a question of 
whether the price paid for the service has not been 
too high. 

With respect to the A.A.A., it is important to consider 
at this time the situation which brought it into being and 
its apparent underlying philosophy. Even before it was 
realized that we were entering a major depression, agri- 
cultural “surpluses” were developing in this country. 
The Federal Farm Board attempted to cope with this 
so-called “surplus” problem without success. The A.A.A. 
undertook to solve the problem with far more elaborate 
machinery, but motivated by the same underlying 
philosophy as that of the Farm Board. 

Three circumstances have tended to obscure the rela- 
tionship between the A.A.A. program and the increase 
in farm income which has taken place since 1933. These 
are: first, dollar devaluation; second, the devastating 


equal truth concerning the products 
made from wheat. As for beef, 
sheep, wool, mohair, dairy and poultry products, these 
industries never participated in the A.A.A. program. 
Incidentally, they are now making the best recovery 
record of the entire agricultural group and hold the 
greatest promise of further improvement. 

It is particularly important to Texas and the Gulf 
Southwest that any new agricultural program should 
place the emphasis upon expansion of markets and not 
upon the restriction of output. The policy should also 
be approached with a broad national and not a narrow 
sectional viewpoint. In this connection, a recent state- 
ment of Secretary Wallace in his address to farm repre- 
sentatives in Washington is significant: “The more 
thoughtful among hog men are aware that reduced cotton 
plantings have cut down the annual production of cotton- 
seed oil to an extent representing the lard from ten to 
fifteen million head of hogs.” 

The question may fairly be raised: What do the more 
thoughtful among cotton farmers think of this same sit- 
uation? And, what do the more thoughtful ranchmen 
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think of the proposal contained in a recent Government 
publication to pay a rental to farmers for removing 
portions of their farms from crop production and using 
the retired lands for raising their own feeder and stocker 


cattle? At the present time thousands of carloads of 
feeder cattle are shipped annually from Texas ranges to 
the feeding areas of the Middle West. 

F. A. BUECHEL. 


For Texas Data, See Statistical Tables at the End of this Publication. 


Financial 


With respect to monetary and banking developments, 
the past month has been characterized by a temporary 
easing of the pressure on the French franc, a continua- 
tion of the downward trend in silver prices, the sub- 
mission of the national budget for the fiscal year 19306 
1937 by President Roosevelt, and the imminent enact- 
ment of further soldiers’ bonus legislation. Of  sig- 
nificance also has been a resumption of the upward trend 
in stock prices and a further sharp gain in bond prices. 

As the Laval ministry succeeded in weathering several 
political crises during December and early January, the 
light of capital from France to England and the United 
States has diminished to a mere trickle. Consequently, 
gold exports to New York have been negligible in recent 
weeks. The position of the franc continues to be ex- 
ceedingly precarious, howover, and it is entirely possible 
that the resignation of the Laval government on January 
21 may be followed by another crisis resulting in the 
almost inevitable devaluation of the franc. 

The price of silver has continued to decline erratically 
since the adoption of the Treasury's modified silver pur- 
chase program in early December. Late in January the 
New York quotation reached a level of some 45 cents 
an ource with the London price in the neighborhood of 
11 cents. Presumably the price of the white metal will 
not be allowed to drop much if any lower, as, at these 
levels. silver smuggling from China through Manchuria 
will not prove profitable. The stoppage of this smug- 
ling traffic appears to have been the object of the Treas- 
ury's new buying program. The ultimate object of the 
entire silver purchase program continues to be as 
nebulous as in the beginning. It is probably expecting 
too much to hope that the Congress will shortly repeal 
the whole unworkable legislation. 

The President’s budget message, delivered to Congress 
early in January, presented the 1936-1937 prospects of 
the Federal Treasury probably in the rosiest possible 
light. The budget then presented indicated a prospective 
deficit for the next fiscal year of slightly more than a 
billion dollars. In obtaining this figure, however, the 
President estimated a very sharp increase in Federal 
revenues over the present year. For example, income 
tax receipts were estimated at $1,942,600,000 for 1936— 
1937 as compared with actual receipts of $1,099,118,638 
received and expected for the year 1935-1936. He failed 
to make any allowance for Federal relief. This latter 
item is expected to be in the neighborhood of two billion 
dollars. 

The invalidation of the processing taxes by the recent 
Supreme Court decision removes an estimated $547,- 
000,000 from expected receipts, but, unless Congress 
reénacts some form of farm bonus payments, the invalida- 
tion also eliminates estimated A.A.A. expenditures of 


$577,000,000. The prospective enactment of a soldiers’ 
bonus bill involving some $2,500,000,000 further mud- 
dies the budget waters. It seems a reasonable guess that 
the actual Treasury deficit for 1936-1937 will range 
between three and four billions and will quite possibly 
exceed the latter figure. The extreme gravity of these 
continuing deficits has been pointed out many times in 
this column. It seems unlikely, however, that the gen- 
eral public will appreciate the situation in its true light 
until genuine revenue-raising taxation becomes effective, 
a development which is extremely improbable in an elec- 
tion year. 

On January 22 the House by an overwhelming vote 
concurred in the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill as approved by the 
Senate. The Bill is expected to be vetoed by President 
Roosevelt, but most commentators believe that such a 
veto will be overridden promptly by the Congress. The 
prospects, therefore, are definitely favorable to the early 
enactment of bonus legislation. 

The 1936 version of the soldiers’ bonus provides for 
payment of the bonus in June of this year in the form 
of baby bonds. These bonds are to mature in ten years 
and are to bear three per cent interest. They are to be 
non-negotiable and, after June 15, are to be cashable by 
the bearer on demand. The total cost of the bonus legis- 
lation is expected to be approximately $2,500,000,000. 
Just what volume of bonds will be presented for redemp- 
tion by the ex-soldiers after June 15 is impossible to 
estimate. Treasury officials seem to believe that at least 
$1,000,000,000 will be redeemed at once. To care for 
the possible demand for cash, the Treasury will obviously 
be compelled to increase its present huge cash balance by 
further borrowing and to maintain exceptionally large 
cash balances against the possibility of future redemption 
demands. 

So far as the ultimate inflationary effect is concerned, 
it probably will make little difference whether the bonus 
is paid in fiat currency or in bonds, all of which are 
promptly presented for redemption. The former pro- 
cedure involves more chance for injury to public confi- 
dence in Government credit, but both plans eventually 
would result in increasing member bank excess reserve 
balances by approximately the amount of the bonus pay- 
ment and thus broaden the base for future expansion of 
bank credit. Excess reserve balances now total some 
$3,000,000,000, and this figure, of course, constitutes a 
definite inflationary threat in itself. It is much to be 
hoped that the Federal Reserve Board will promptly take 
some step to cut down these huge excess reserves. The 
present Board, however, has already indicated its belief 
that no such step is necessary, and it seems likely that 
the new Reserve Board, to be appointed February 1, will 
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be even less inclined to take any steps which might serve 
to tighten the present money and bond market. 
Commercial banking trends apparently are little 
changed from the past six months. Demand deposits of 
the reporting member banks have decreased slightly dur- 
ing the last four weeks, reflecting an increase of money 
in circulation of some $100,000,000 and Treasury opera- 
tions. Bank lending continues to show little inclination 


Larger Significance of Oil 


Texas Needs Markets 

It is common knowledge that Texas is the Nation’s 
leading producer of oil and natural gas, of petroleum 
products and carbon black, of sulphur, of cotton, of 
cotton seed, of cattle, and of sheep and wool. For the 
most, if not all of these groups of industries, Texas 
possesses absolute advantages for their continued growth. 
The growth of these industries and enterprises in Texas 
has been built upon markets outside the State. Texas 
not only needs markets outside its own boundaries, but 
also, Texans need to realize more clearly that for an 
indefinite period in the future, the many and varied 
industries and undertakings in the State, including its 
major agricultural industries, will be essentially de- 
pendent upon outside markets. 

The continued growth of the already important home 
market in Texas, and other states of the Gulf Southwest, 
is obviously dependent upon the continued economic 
growth in Texas and the Southwest; and it is particularly 
dependent upon the growth and extension of manufac- 
turing industries in the State. But continued economic 
growth in Texas is primarily dependent upon successful 
marketing of the surplus production outside the State. 

This is but another way of stating the proposition that 
any real increase in Texas’ prosperity is fundamentally 
dependent upon the growth of prosperity in those regions 
which use Texas products. Increased growth and pros- 
perity of Texas industries (manufacturing, agriculture 
and ranching, transportation) not only build up a larger 
regional market for home industries, but also increase 
the demand for commodities produced elsewhere, that is, 
commodities which other regions produce with at least 
relative advantage. 

Economic interdependence—regional activities tied to- 
gether by trade—is the basis of modern economic growth, 
whether one considers the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, or Japan. The basis of this eco- 
nomic interdependence is Nature: the physical capacity 
of regions, the absolute advantages of a region due to 
its inherent natural potentialities, and the possibilities 
for effective transportation—in which the natural fac- 
tors always play a prominent part. 

New industries will develop in Texas only as plants 
are established to sell in the growing home market, or 
as enterprises come into Texas because of the absolute 
advantages Texas has to offer in the form of varied raw 
materials and fuels of which the State possesses large 
and adequate supplies. Of particular importance in this 
regard are the vast fuel and power resources of the State 

the available oil and natural gas supplies, which easily 
exceed those of any other state. The factor of geographic 


to expand. The secured loans of the reporting member 
banks increased from $3,146,000,000 on December 4 to 
$3,191,000,000 on January 8. Over the same period, 
“other” loans declined from $3,415,000,000 to $3,352,- 
000,000. Holding of Government obligations, however, 
continued to expand, increasing from $9,355,000,000 on 
December 4 to $9,651,000,000 on January 8. 


J. Gc. Dortey: 


and Natural Gas to Texas 


location of the State is also of marked significance. This 
includes not only the advantage of favorable climatic 
conditions, which will exercise considerably more influ- 
ence in the future than at any time in the past, but also 
the extremely favorable location on the Gulf of Mexico, 
with the consequent advantages of deep-water transpor- 
tation and the accessibility thereby to the great markets 
of the world. It is reasonable to expect that the economic 
advantages of processing in Texas an increasing propor- 
tion of those raw materials now shipped out of the State 
will be feasible as time goes on. 

It is absolutely certain, furthermore, that neither Texas 
nor the rest of the world is going to stand still. Under 
the sway of modern economic life no section of the world 
can “stay put,” even if it would. Vast and profound 
economic and social adjustments are taking place today 
on a scale undreamed of in the past. To cite but one 
illustration: modern science and research have within 
the past half-century not only created a host of new and 
important industries, but have fundamentally remade old 
industries. Chief among the applications of modern 
science are those contributing to the rise of the electrical 


and the modern chemical industries, the revamping of 
the world’s iron and steel industries, modernizing of 


other metal industries, and the spectacular rise of the 
automotive industry. 

In all these far-flung developments the use and appli- 
cation of fuels and energy resources have played a dom- 
inant, even a determining part. New methods for more 
effective utilization of an ever-widening range of natural 
resources have remade the economic and commercial 
map of the world within the memory of people now 
living. But, in a larger sense and to a significant degree, 
this remaking of the economic map of the world definitely 
represents adjustments of modern production and trade 
to the natural capacity and adaptability of the major 
natural regions of the world—whether one considers the 
mid-west section of the United States, Germany, France, 
Argentina, Texas, or other parts of the world. The fact 
that other features, important features, too, must be con- 
sidered, need not blind us in seeing and interpreting 
major trends and major adjustments. 

What has this to do with Texas? Texas’ development 
throughout its past has been, and still is, part and 
parcel of these dominant trends and major adjustments 
of world production and trade. The impinging of these 
forces upon Texas has made possible, and feasible, the 
growth in production of those commodities for which 
Texas has become the outstanding State. There are no 
valid reasons for assuming that the forces of these move- 
ments will, or can, come to a stop. Readjustments, even 
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readjustments of major importance, necessarily will 
occur—in fact, such readjustments are occurring and are 
perfectly obvious. 


Texas Needs a Campaign to Know Texas 


Texas needs widespread diffusion of knowledge con- 
cerning the fundamentals of the State, a more compre- 
hensive appreciation of its natural potentialities, its 
capacity to produce, and a greater knowledge of its 
commercial possibilities and the obstacles thereto. Texas 
needs a full view of its varied adaptabilities in the world 
of the middle of the twentieth century: for upon the 
successful meeting of this challenge, as it were, depends 
the prosperity of Texas, the standards of living, the buy- 
ing power, the material welfare, and the educational 
opportunities of its people. 

Texas, likewise, needs a campaign designed to show 
the importance of world markets and competition in 
other regions to the production of, and trade in, the 
outstanding products of the State. In the 
future, it will be even more necessary than at any time 


immediate 


in the past for Texas io know and to appreciate the 


fundamental nature of national policies and the prob- 
lems of international relationships. 

Assuming that there exists no moral obligation to 
know and to understand better the potentialities, adapt- 
abilities, and problems of other regions, or the great 
historical movements and economic trends, of which 
Texas has become an integral part, there certainly exists 
the economic and social necessity of a wider and fuller 
understanding of these factors if Texas is to progress to 
a degree commensurate with the natural capacity of its 


many regions. This understanding is particularly neces- 
sary if Texas is to realize the greatest benefit of its 


economic possibilities in the world of the twentieth cen- 
tury, or is to secure for its people the proceeds of such 
progress. 

A series of articles is to follow which will portray 
the economic importance of expanding industry in Texas, 
with particular attention to the decisive significance of 
oil and natural gas as the basis for the manufacturing 
of Texas raw materials. In these articles the bases of a 
sound conservation policy in regard to the State’s re- 
sources will be emphasized. 

ELMER H. JOHNSON. 


Cotton 


Because of the in world consumption of 
cotton, the drought, and the curtailment of cotton acre- 
age in the United States, world supplies of cotton are 
only about 3,000,000 bales above normal. The excess 
supply consists entirely of American cotton in the hands 
of the Federal Government—largely a result of the bad 
Federal loan policy on the short crop of 1934-1935, and 
the mistakes of the Farm Board. A critical position 
prevails in the current spot cotton market. All indica- 
tions point to the fact that a business-like sales policy 
consistently followed on the part of the Government 
would not only prevent this squeeze, but would liquidate 
a large part of Government stocks and strengthen prices 
for the next crop. This would diminish the club now 
hanging over the market in the form of excessive sup- 
plies in the hands of the Government. Will the Govern- 
ment have the vision to see the wisdom of inaugurating 
such a policy and the courage to carry it out? 


recovery 


In the above connection, it is well to remember that 
the farmers have practically no hope of getting anything 
additional out of the Government-loan cotton. That 
being the case, the farmers should be interested in hav- 
ing the Government pass as much of the 6,100,000 bales 
it now controls into consumption as soon as _ possible. 
and before the farmers have to market the 1936 crop. 
It seems to be a question of policy. Does the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture want to continue to dabble in the 
market and use its stock of cotton as a club to prevent 
price advances in the future on the theory of the ever- 
normal granary? 

Removing the A.A.A. by act of the Supreme Court did 
not solve the cotton problem. Furthermore, the attempts 
of the Department of Agriculture to bring back the old 
scarcity program of paying farmers to do less, in order 
to get more, under a camouflaged soil-conservation pro- 
cram, will neither solve the cotton problem nor be appre- 


ciated by the American people. Soil conservation is a 
important problem in the United States: 
one that demands most careful scientific study and 
remedial Is it wise to prostitute soil con- 
servation in an attempt to bring back the controlled 
scarcity program of the unconstitutional A.A.A.? Funda- 
mentally, the scarcity program is in conflict with a sound 
program of soil conservation, for the latter means in- 


tremendously 


programs. 


creased production. 

It would be interesting to know just how much soil 
fertility there is in a bale of lint cotton. I have been 
told that the amount is less than a dollar’s worth. and 
certainly, it is very small. Moreover, cottonseed oil, the 
most valuable part of the seed, draws little from the soil 
and has very little fertilizer value. Cottonseed meal, the 
heaviest and next most valuable product of the cotton 
plant, is one of the most valuable fertilizer materials 
produced in the world. The return of the cottonseed 
meal and stalks to the land will probably restore more 
plant food and humus to the land than is taken out in 
the production of the crop, mainly because the sun and 
the atmosphere contribute a great deal to the produc- 
tion process. 

The fundamental cotton problem are 
recognized as markets, costs of production, and the ad- 
vantages which tariff-sheltered industries and trades now 
have over cotton. Are not the cotton growers too vitally 
affected. and is not the cotton problem too important 
nationally to be dealt with on any other basis than these 


issues ? 


issues of the 


Since it has already been clearly demonstrated that 
the cotton restriction program was a failure, would it 
not be wise to try to solve the problem by making an 
intelligent effort to expand the market for cotton, to 
raise cotton prices by improving the quality of the prod- 
uct, to increase farmers’ profits by lowering their costs 
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of production, and increase farmers’ buying power by 
pulling away monopolistic advantages of sheltered in- 
dustries and trades so that the products of these industries 
and trades will have to be sold on their competitive 
merits ? 


A. B. Cox. 


Total supplies of cotton-in the United 
States January 1, were 12,046,000 bales 
compared with 13,000,000 bales a year 
ago, and 14,812,000 bales two years ago. 
The decrease in supplies of cotton in the 
United States from January, 1935, to January, 1936, 
was 954,000 bales. Over against this there was an in- 
crease in European port stocks of the United States 
cotton and stocks afloat to Europe of 204,000 bales. 
This means a net decrease in the above items of 750,000 
bales over last year. 

During the past seven years the average change in the 


COTTON 
BALANCE 
SHEET 


index price of cotton based on 100,000 bales change in 


Retail Trade 


In Coéperation with the Associated Retail Credit Men 
of Texas 


REPOSSESSION OF MERCHANDISE ON CHATTEL 
MORTGAGE ACCOUNTS 
By Ropert F. Junc, Credit Manager 
Walker Furniture Co. 
San Antonio, Texas 

In general, | am convinced that it is just as important 
to foreclose on chattel mortgages as it is to make sales, 
even though the average retailer dislikes this procedure. 
It is my observation that most retailers consider repos- 
session a menace, and that they pursue the course only 
as a last resort towards realizing on an account. 

Certain things should be checked before proceeding 
with a repossession. First, a careful analysis should be 
made to determine the customer’s ability to pay. If he 
has capacity, every effort should be made to collect. 

Further, it is very important to make sure that who- 
ever handles the repossession, whether by legal means 
or persuasion, should be well acquainted with all the 
legal angles. If this is not possible, he should be guided, 
in each case, by the advice of a competent attorney. 
Carelessness, inexperience, or lack of technical knowl- 
edge may result in costly damage suits and considerable 
loss. 

An honest handling of store accounting demands that 
repossession be made a store policy. The unpaid balance 
of any account represents an asset—practically the equiv- 
alent of a cash out-lay:; in fact, some stores may still 
be owing for the item which is under question! It seems 
to me to be a far better policy to reclaim the goods for 
salable stock within a reasonable time than to retain 
the account on the books as a frozen asset, which con- 
dition, in turn, increases the difficulty of buying new 
merchandise of like nature for current inventory. 

In case a merchant is borrowing operating capital, the 
banks and finance companies are always more cordial 
if they know that the accounts are kept in a clean, cur- 


supply has equaled 14.31 points. When the present 
price is calculated in terms of the above change and 
average supply price relations, the spinners margin of 
169 and the Bureau of Labor Statistics index number of 
80.9, the price of Middling %-inch spot cotton in New 
Orleans should be about 14.90 cents. When the above 
calculations are made in terms of percentage changes, 
the indicated price is 14.14 cents. These figures do not 
take into account the large increase in foreign cotton, 
production this year. 

SPINNERS Both cotton and yarn prices declined 
MARGIN 


t 


somewhat during December although cot- 
ton declined relatively than yarn 
which increased the spinners ratio to 169, the highest 
for over a year. The November, 1935, ratio was 165 and 
the December ratio a year ago was only 153. The pence 
1.49 d compared wiih 
December, 193}. 


more 


margin for December averaged 
134d in November and 3.78d_ in 
These figures indicate increased consumption. 


and Credit 


rent condition. To do this, a merchant 
and close doubtful accounts as a regular policy. Bankers 


must repossess 
are denying loans daily because of a low collection- 
percentage and a high bad-debt loss. It is my feeling 
that banks concentrate more on these two points than 
on any other element of the balance sheet or operating 
statement. 

There are, of course, some disadvantages to reposses- 
sion. In most cases the merchandise has depreciated to 
an extent that its resale value will scarcely cover the 
unpaid balance. Further, it is usually necessary to recon- 
dition reclaimed articles before they can be offered for 
sale. This means added expense and a cutting down on 
the margin of these items, often to the extent of absorbing 
the entire mark-up. 

Often it is argued that the repossession procedure loses 
the customer to the store. I do not agree with this idea. 
A good customer, who is in such distress that he cannot 
fulfill his contract, is usually willing and glad to have 
the matter closed by returning the merchandise. 

ANALYSIS OF TEXAS RETAIL SALES FOR 
DECEMBER, 1935 


The Texas retail sales report for December continues 
the satisfactory increase over the 1934 sales figures 
shown by the November report, the December increase 
being 20.6 per cent. As in November, the large cities 
showed a greater increase than the small cities, with the 
exception of the 50.000 to 100,000 group, and the per- 
centage figure for this group might change if a larger 
sample were available. 


Per Cent 
Cities over 100.000 population 27.3 
Cities from 50,000 to 100,000 population 7.9 
Cities from 2,500 to 50,000 population 17.8 
Cities less than 2,500 population 13.8 


The point we made in the December Review about 
the concentration of luxury and shopping goods ex- 
penditures in large cities, applied with greater force to 
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the December shopping, which month carried the load 
of Christmas shopping in addition to normal purchasing. 
Comment on Analysis by Types of Stores 

The Motor Vehicle Dealers continue the abnormal in- 
crease noted for November—the December increase being 
69.3 per cent over 1934 sales. 

It will be interesting to watch the sales records of this 
group during the first quarter of 1936, to observe how 
the change in the seasonal cycle adjusts itself. It is hoped 
that the momentum of the motor car sales can be con- 
tinued, because of the many contributing groups whose 
prosperity is dependent upon the automotive industry. 

Other types of stores showing unusual increases for 
December 1935 over December 1934 are: 


Per Cent 
Household Appliance Stores 105.9 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers 27.6 


Another group purveying the same type of goods, 
stores which one would expect to find in this same large- 
increase, are conspicuously absent. The increases for the 
same period are as follows: 


Per Cent 


Furniture 11.4 
Jewelry 9.1 
Radio 16.1 


Each of these groups is represented in the tabulation 
by a small sample, and so the figures may not accurately 
interpret the actual situation. However, general observa- 
tion would suggest that these classes of goods are still 
holding up well in sales volume. 

Other types of stores run along as might be expected. 
Apparel shows a healthy 8.2 per cent increase; depart- 
ment stores 3 per cent increase; drug stores 7.8 per 
cent increase; and variety stores, for the country as a 
whole, 9 per cent increase. The figures for the two latter 
groups indicate a considerable amount of Christmas 
buying. 

Staple lines show only small increases: filling stations 
2.4 per cent and food stores 1.3 per cent, while the coun- 
try general stores make an adequate showing for Decem- 
ber with a 7.2 per cent increase. This latter increase, 
however, is below the United States index of Rural Sales 
which shows a 16 per cent increase over the previous 
year. 

Comment on the Break-Down by Districts 


On the whole, the districts of the State do not show 
such wide divergencies of change in December as in the 
previous two months. It is interesting to note that the 
first seven districts vary but little in their percentages 
of increase, either from each other, or from the State 
average. 


Percentage 


District« Change 
8 27.7 

5 22.8 

3 22.6 

4 22.4 

2 22.3 
ENTIRE STATE 20.6 
9 18.3 
1-N 13.5 
6 10.0 
1-S 4.8 
10 3.4 

7 —1.3 


District 1-N. The increase for this area, 13.5 per cent, 
is not representative because it is loaded with 52.3 per 
cent increase for Pampa, a sample which happens to be 
all motor-vehicle dealers. The true figure for this 
area is probably about 2.5 per cent increase, represent- 
ing little change from a year ago. 

District 1-S. During October and November this dis- 
trict was at the top of all the districts, showing a high 
percentage of increase over 1934 because of the drought 
in that year. December shows some balancing although 
Lubbock still shows a good increase. 

District 2. As in November, this district shows a 
healthy increase over 1934, except, again, for Abilene. 
This gain represents, among other things, a favorable 
situation in cattle. 

District 3. This district has improved distinctly over 
November and the improvement shows a good balance 
over the whole area. The increase is much the same as 
District 2 and probably for much the same 
cattle. 

District 4. This district shows a good increase, both 
in the cities and in the country districts as well. Fort 
Worth shows an outstanding increase of 48.6 per cent, 
probably due to improvement in cattle prices over a 
year ago. 

District 5. This district shows the same general situa- 
tion as reported for November; the country district 
reporting a substantial increase and the three cities re- 
porting small increases, except in the case of Longview, 
which shows a decline of 11.7 per cent. The reasons are 
probably unchanged. 

District 6. This district 
El Paso and the outside areas than in 
shows a small increase over 1934. 

District 7. This district is the only one showing a de- 
cline for December 1935, and this is due to the influence 
of the small town and country stores. In November, 
District 6 and District 7, areas influenced substantially 
by the same factors, cattle, sheep, goats, mohair, and 
wool, reacted differently; again in December, they are 
not together. The reason for this difference is not en- 
tirely apparent at the present time. 

District 8. This district has shown a continuing im- 
provement through October, November, and December. 
San Antonio and Corpus Christi are considerably ahead, 
and Austin shows a moderate increase, as might be ex- 
pected. The district reflects the improvement in general 
farm conditions. 


reason, 


is better balanced between 
November. It 


District 9. This district makes a good showing with 
Houston distinctly ahead of the other cities and the bal- 
ance of the area. It is interesting to note that although 
Galveston, Beaumont, and Port Arthur show only small 
increases over December 1934, they show excellent in- 
creases over the previous month and definite improve- 
ment in general. 

District 10. This district shows the same condition as 
in October and November; Harlingen, representing the 
fruit and vegetable area, shows a decrease, and the bal- 
ance of the area, largely cattle, shows a moderate 
improvement. 

For further aid in interpreting retail trade conditions 
in the various districts of the State, the reader should 
examine carefully the table showing employment and 
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pay rolls which appears regularly on the last page of the 
Review. These figures are broken down according to 
cities and industries. The data in this issue of the 
REVIEW relate to the present month and may be sugges- 
tive of current conditions of retail trade in different 
parts of the State. However, the actual statistics reflect- 
ing this situation will not appear until February, when 
the January retail sales data for Texas will appear in 
this publication. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE 

“Resale Price Maintenance,’ one of the most timely 
topics of retail discussion, is the effort to force all re- 
tailers to sell the branded products of a manufacturer 
at the manufacturer’s set price, usually the advertised 
price. This result, commonly, is to be accomplished by 
a law of some kind, so that the effort is often called 
“Legalized Resale Price Maintenance,” or in some of 
the recent state acts, “A Fair Trade Act,” or “A Fair 
Trade Practices Act.” 


The well understood situation is that some retailers 
cut the prices of advertised products below the normal 
retail mark-up or even below “out-of-pocket” cost, or 
replacement cost. This custom is the common “loss- 
leader” practice, one which uses recognizably low prices 
on certain items as bait to entice customers into the 
store. The effect is to force competitors to cut prices to 


RETAIL SALES OF TEXAS DEPARTMENT STORES 


Percentage Change in 


Number Dollar Sales 
of 
Stores Dec. 1935 Dee. 1935 Year 1935 
Report- from from from 
ing Dec. 1934 Nov. 1934 Year 1934 
Abilene 3 + 99 + 44.3 5.4 
Austin 3 3.9 + 58.9 r 74 
Beaumont 3 ae + 70.9 ae es. 
Dallas 3 3.1 + 59.1 4.4 
Fort Worth 5 Ta 78.3 St 
Houston 5 LJ + 46,2 0.7 
All Others 27 2.6 + 53.6 3.0 
STATE 19 3.0 ro76 3.6 


Note: Prepared from reports from Texas department stores to the Bureau of 
Business Research. 


RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES* IN NEW MEXICO, OKLAHOMA, AND TEXAS 


Total 
Number of Firms Reporting Change in Sales Siena Percentage Change 
From December, 1934 From November, 1935 ° in Dollar Sales 

Less Less Firms Dec. 1935 Dec. 1935 

In- De- Than1% In- De- Than1% Re- from from 
crease crease Change crease crease Change porting Dec. 1934 Nov. 1935 

TOTAL (New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas Com- 

bined) 514 303 32 574 246 29 849 + 20.5 15.5 

NEW MEXICO 31 22 34. 17 2 53 + 29.2 SP, 

OKLAHOMA 148 62 10 170 45 5 220 me WAY 19.6 

TEXAS 335 219 22 370 184. 22 576 + 20.6 15.3 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED BY LINE OF GOODS 
CARRIED: 

APPAREL 5 . 4 34 3 69 8 ] 7 8.2 40.3 
Family Clothing Stores ee 6 1] 4. 15 + 10.6 23.2 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Stores 12 15 ] 26 l ] 28 + 2.4 53.8 
Shoe Stores ; 6 3 8 l 9 oo 33.6 
Women’s Specialty Shops 14 10 2 24 2 26 +118 38.2 

AUTOMOTIVE ees 16 2 41 33 3 77 + 64.8 ras 
Filling Stations he ; 1] 12 1 12 1] l 24. + 2.4 3.5 
Motor Vehicle Dealers : : 48 4 1 29 22 ”. 53 + 69.3 28 

COUNTRY GENERAL AND FARMERS’ SUP.- 

PLIES 37 4A. 3 38 a} 4 84. es. 2.0 
Country General Stores 36 43 2 35 42 1 81 TZ 22 
Farmers’ Supply Stores - 1 1 1 3 3 9.2 7.0 

DRUG STORES eget ee 39 6 113 5 118 ae 30.0 

FOOD 60 or 5 46 65 1] 122 1.3 1.8 
BROAN AIR ye ke Se 12 19 14 13 4, 31 1.4 0.9 
Grocery-and-Meat Stores cies a 38 5 32 52 7 91 3.2 = 26 

FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD mt 17 8 ] 23 3 26 + 15.6 37.2 
Furniture Stores . ee! 3 ] 15 15 + 11.4 37.2 
Household Appliance Stores 6 5 ] 6 +1059 42.2 
Radio Dealers : 5 3 2 5 16) 29.1 

JEWELRY STORES ss ea ee 8 ] ] 10 10 9.1 183.0 

LUMBER, BUILDING, AND HARDWARE 28 1] 20 19 39 + 20.3 1.4 
Hardware Stores : 13 7 13 7 20 + 12.8 6.2 
Lumber and Building Material Dealers 15 4, 7 12 19 + 27.6 23 

RESTAURANTS 9 3 ] 6 8 3 17 F 82 20 

ALL OTHER STORES eee yh ee Nae ale 3 2 4. ] 5 Sen 47.6 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
POPULATION OF CITY: 
All Stores in Cities of— 
OVER 100,000 POPULATION 93 31 6 87 39 4. 130 20a 21.9 
50,000-100,000 POPULATION 39 26 l 49 13 4 66 el eS 24.7 
2,500-50,000 POPULATION 130 88 12 154 69 7 230 +.17.8 ae 
LESS THAN 2,500 POPULATION 73 74 3 80 63 7 150 F138 1.2 





*Retail sales other than those of department stores. 


Note: Prepared from reports to the Bureau of Business Research, coéperating with the United States Department of 


Commerce. 
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an equivalent extent, sometimes developing a price-war 
which may become quite general. 

The effect on retail operation is to cut into the general 
margin thus making the store operation less profitable, 
or perhaps, unprofitable. It is obvious that if all the 
items in a retail store do not bear their fair share of 
mark-up, the rest must absorb an undue burden; other- 
wise, the business would never make a profit. Such a 
situation as this is whispered about the trade: a store 
is making 20 per cent of its sales below cost price, 20 
per cent at cost, and 60 per cent with normal mark-up. 
[t is apparent that 60 per cent of the sales must carry 
all the margin the store is to achieve, and some loss on 
20 per cent of the sales. 

Although this practice is 
the right of an individual to 
and by others as an 


regarded by some retailers 
to be a native right, i.e., 
do as he wishes with his 
advertising cost, it is reasonable to assume that it con- 
tains some elements of unfair trade. 

The effect of price-cutting on the manufacturer and 
his product is two-fold: first, the product may become 
unprofitable to retailers and may be side-tracked in favor 
of products on which they can get a normal mark-up; 
and further, it tends to disturb the public’s attitude 


own, 














of which the manufacturer has built up with costly ad- 
vertising over a period of years, and which he considers 
as tangible good-will. 

The question, “Who is price-cutting?” is a little in- 
volved, as all retailers indulge in this practice at times. 
It is generally true, however, that large scale retailers, 
who have a naturally large volume and can increase the 
same by low prices, are able to cut prices to better ad- 
vantage than a small retailer who has just so much 
volume and has to get all his profit from a limited 
Therefore, most small retailers want legislative 
of chain, department 


volume. 
regulation, while the majority 
stores, and mail-order houses want the right te sell at 
any price they choose. 

Independent wholesalers tend to sympathize with the 
small retailers, whose main interests are their interests, 
while manufacturers of advertised and established brand 
products are divided. Most manufacturers want to con- 
trol price at the point of final sale, but a few feel that 
sales of their product may be stimulated by cut-price 
selling. 

There are two general angles to the entire question 
the economic and the legal. These we shall comment 
upon in a later issue of the Review. 


toward the product and its established price—acceptance EK. G. SMITH. 
RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES* IN TEXAS 
Total Total 
Number Percentage Change Number Percentage Change 
of in Dollar Sales of in Dollar Sales 
Firms Dec. 1935 ) Firms Dee. 1935 Dec. 19 
Re- from Re- from from 
porting Dec. 1934 Nov. 19335 porting Dec. 1934 Nov. 193 
rOTAL TEXAS 576 20.6 15.3 DISTRICT 3 19 22.6 10.6 
TEXAS STORES GROUPED Brownwood 1 + 19.5 — 
BY PRODUCING AREAS: All Others 15 24.1 oA Bee 
DISTRICT 1-N 31 13.5 6.0 DISTRICT 4 148 22.4 22.7 
Amarillo 9 7.2 13.2 Cleburne 7 1.0 35.4 
Pampa 3 52.3 5.1 Corsicana | 23.2 14.6 
All Others 19 4.2 8.3 Dallas 38 2D 29.4 
DISTRICT 1-S 10 1.8 5.3 Fort Worth 16 18.6 2 
Lubbock | 25.1 16.7 Greenville 6 1.9 6.7 
All Others 6 5.6 o3.7 Paris | 31.6 6.7 
DISTRICT 2 50 22.3 6.3 remple 6 3.6 16.9 
Abilene 6 7.5 26.5 Waco 14 11.3 23.9 
Wichita Falls 7 10.5 34.7 All Others 53 13.5 12.¢ 
All Others 37 30.9 0.9 DISTRICT 5 67 + 22.8 1.1 
Longview 5 fh Gry 3.0 
Marshall | 8.6 28.9 
lyler 7 14.7 17.1 
All Others 5] 28.0 2.6 
DISTRICT 6 24 10.0 16.2 
El Paso 16 dt 1) BY 20.6 
aes All Others 8 ie 1.4 
= DISTRICT 7 15 1.3 0.2 
? San Angelo 6 1.0 1.0 
All Others 9 9.5 BY, 
) DISTRICT 8 92 pT ee 8.7 
Austin 18 7.0 8.6 
Corpus Christi 1] 54.1 6.0 
San Antonio 24 $1.7 ae 
All Others 39 22.4 8.4 
6 DISTRICT 9 92 18.3 26.0 
Beaumont 10 5.2 14.6 
Galveston ) 0.1 10.8 
Houston 36 29.3 23.7 
Port Arthur 13 5.2 50.4 
All Others 24 13.8 2.3 
DISTRICT 10 2¢ + 3.4 gf 4 
Harlingen 1 20.7 1.1 
All Others 24 6.8 in 
*Retail sales other than those of department stores, 


Note: Prepared from reports from independent retail stores to the Bureau of 
Business Research, codperating with the United States Department of Commerce. 
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DECEMBER CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS RETAIL STORES 
(Expressed in Per Cent) 


Number of Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
Stores Credit Sales Collections to Credit Salaries 
Reporting to Net Sales Outstandings to Credit Sales 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
All Stores fret ko 9a oa ed ie ies GI 60 58.3 56.6 38.0 38.3 0.9 0.9 
Stores Grouped by Cities: 
Abilene - satis opi a rae ele MR pen 5 1 19.1 51.3 33.2 29.1 1.4 12 
Austin YaAee Rede iin Sie r 3 53.9 os 14.9 16.2 0.7 0.7 
Beaumont (85 Nee 3 3 58.0 56.0 39.2 36.2 0.9 1.0 
Dallas . : Reet avinreet te nt ee 8 8 65.3 63.0 36.6 38.4 0.8 0.9 
Fort Worth eee ois Ce 5 5 54.4 53.1 35.6 34.4 0.8 0.8 
Houston : MI Rie a SY ote ts ees a 8 8 59.2 54.4 15.2 39.0 1.1 1.0 
San Antonio ; ite Pea ee Pe eres 3 3 54.8 56.2 10.6 12.9 0.7 0.7 
Waco _.. = i eck TE dy ee Se oe Re } | 54.7 55.0 36.2 35.4 0.9 0.8 
All Others rw 22 54.9 54.5 37.0 38.4 1S 1.3 
Stores Grouped According to Tyee of Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500,000) 18 18 97.5 55.6 10.4 39.0 0.8 0.9 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Under $500,000)......---—ss«d18 18 93.9 99.2 32.8 32.6 1.3 1.3 
Dry Goods—Apparel Stores 2 | | 52.8 54.0 32.5 35.4 1.4 13 
Women’s Specialty Shops ; es 9 9 64.0 61.9 35.1 38.9 0.7 0.9 
Men’s Clothing Stores Sone: IB 1] 62.6 61.2 39.0 39.0 2 
Stores grouped according to Volume of Net Sales during 1934: 
$3,500,000 down to $2, 006;000 Hane 7 7 58.5 59.7 11.2 11.8 0.7 0. 
$2,000,000 down to $1,000,000 9 9 SES 55.5 37.8 38.1 0.8 0.8 
$1,000,000 down to $300,000 y 17 17 19.9 19.6 39.7 42.5 1.1 ze 
Less than $300,000 ee 28 27 530 97.4 11.3 10.1 1.4 1.5 





Note: The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right, are obtained by the following computations: (1) Credit sales 
divided by net sales. (2) Collections during the month divided by the total of accounts unpaid on the first of the month. (3) Salaries of the credit department 
divided by credit sales. 

The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail] stores. 











TEXAS CHARTERS DECEMBER CARLOAD MOVEMENT OF POULTRY 
De Dee. Nov. Year Year AND EGGS 
1935 1934 1935+ 1935 1934 
Domestic Corporations: Shipments from Texas Stations 
Capitalization* $8,149% $4,323 $2,638 $32,061 $22,380 Cars of Poultry 
Number 98 122 134 1,656 1,441 Live "Dressed Cars of Eggs 
Classification of new Chickens Turkeys Chickens furkeys 
corporations: 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
Oil 20 33 35 119 387 TOTAI 2 10 2A Ss is 14 372 443 39 18 
Public Service l 8 9 Intrastate 2 ] 12 6 
Manufacturing l4 15 21 256 195 Interstate 2 10 2 32 13 42 371 43 27 12 
a . ; a saa Interstate Shipments Classified 
Building 5 8 5 116 102 New York 2 9) 5 8 5 15 108 156 2 5 
Transportation ] 3 | 12 27 Illinois 7 2 S. Jau 3 2 
Merchandising 12 27 38 144. 362 Massachusetts 1 1 2 48 56 3 
All Others 13 29 24 296 298 New Jersey 3 16. 3 2 
Number capitalized Pennsylvania | 6 3 5 48 55 l 
at less than $5,000 13 16 55 622 602 Louisiana l 1 6 9 3 
Number capitalized Connecticut 2 l 3; 2-8 
at $100,000 or Missouri ? &2 
more | 6 3 53 38 Georgia y 7 a 2 ] 
Foreign Corporations Michigan 3 HS 
(Number) 29 16 20 342 390 California 2 ] 1 
Alabama l l l 
ae Florida 2 $ + 28 l 
‘Tie’ uaketelly: lates capitalisation. ta attributable: footie couvamion. of onde Rhode Island 2 6 6 3 
to stock in a larg Ohio Zz 2 2 19 2 
Bie AE el OF the "Sheretary of State. Tennessee 1 2 6 l 
Maryland | 5g 
COTTON MANUFACTURING IN TEXAS Mississippi 2 ] 
Dec. Dec. Nov. Yeas aoe Maine ] 8 3 
1935 1934 1935 1935 1934 Virginia l 2 2 
Bales of Cotton Used. 2,194 1,701 1,958 21,386 29,068 «= Washington, D.C. - 
Yards of Cloth: Nebraska 3 I 
: Kentucky l 
Produced* 3209 2,193 3108 262: 28,5: Novice kia shi ‘ 
Sold* 2835 2.576 3.090 “a Hampshire e 
Unfilled Orders* 5.483 3,960 5,663 a gg Lo! 
Active Spindles 90,476 98,168 74,120 —— I 
Spindle Hours* 17,620 22,608 16,213 197,598 305,398 Nore: These data are furnished the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Division 


“4 , ; of Crop and Livestock Estimates, by railway cfficials through agents at all stations 
n thousands. ; : : which originate and receive carload shipments of poultry and eggs. The data 
Note: Reported to the Bureau of Business Research by 13 Texas cotton mills. tre compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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PETROLEUM 
Daily Average Production 


(In Barrels) 


Dec. Dec. Nov. 

1935 1934 1935 
Panhandle 62.150 58,200 61,200 
North Texas 56,850 56,800 59,450 
West Central Texas 25,450 26.700 25,600 
West Texas 159,850 142.950 164,500 
East Central Texas 18,300 46,150 16,000 
East Texas 136,350 109.450 132.400 
Southwest Texas 65,650 54.800 63.100 
Coastal Texas* 210,000 167,650 205.000 
STATE 1 064,200 962,700 1,057,250 
UNITED STATES 2,828,800 2.417.400 2,828,300 
Imports 134,536 146,57] 113,857 


e 


From American 


“Include 
Nore: 


Petroleum Institute 


New Development in Texas 


Dec. De Nov Year Year 
1935* 1934 1935 1935* 1934 
Permits from new wells — 659 909 713° 12.481 = 10.538 
Wells completed 721 728 843 11,551 9.790 
Oil Wells 509 512 604 8544 7,042 
Gas Wells 22 2] 28 268 29] 
Initial Production (In 
Thousands of Barrels) 895 1,899 1,226 26.408 27,967 
*Does not include complete data for East Texas for week end'ng Decemt 3 
Nore: From The Oil Weekly. 
Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the 


Comptroller were: 
1934, 70,727,000 


727 gallons; October 1935, 84,034,000 gallons. 


BULLDING PERMIT 


Abilene 
Amarillo 
Austin 
Jeaumont 
Big Spring 
Brownwood 
Corpus Christi 
Corsicana 
Dallas 

Del Rio 

de nison 

El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Harlingen 
Houston 
Jacksonville 
Laredo 
Longview 
Lubbock 
McAllen 
Marshall 
Palestine 
Pampa 
Paris 
Plainview 
Port Arthur 
San Angelo 
San Antonio 
Sherman 
Snyder 
“weet water 
Tyler 

Waco 
TOTAL 
n 


Nor 


State 
November 1935, 79,121,000 gallons; November 


TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


WHOLESALE PRICEs: 


U. S. Bureau of Labor 
(1926 = 100) 


Statistics 


FARM PRICEs: 


ture 


Statistics 


RETAIL PRIcEs: 


Hol 


$2,538.45] 


Statistics, 


Publications, Jan. 
1931 = 100) 





*On gold basis based on 
land; Belgium included to 
S 
Dec. Dec 
1935 1934 
110 $ 3.685 
1017 8.0937 
yo2oT 165,302 
3,811 21,821 
3.235 1,750 
9.550 2.950 
23.151 26,580 
1,150 31,025 
663,079 191,486 
1,805 8.380 
2.050 860 
13,058 28.314 


386.800 


, A } 
36,2627 12,537 
35 8.003 
657.485 287.185 
600 

1.150 15,000 
56.5907 81,462 
14.905 14,132 
13,810 3.475 
8.260 1.029 
7,014 8,232 
».690 25.1507 

? 690 1.500 
24.812 11,554 
18.540 3,125 
259.368 108.650 
19,485 818 
11.0007 2.500 
6.610 140 
88.S07 59,176 


30.2137 19,066 


$1.183,280 


exchange 


Dec. 
1935* 
Number 26 
Average Weekly Number 5 
Liabilities$ $456 
Assets$ $196 
Average Liabilities per 
Failure§ $ 18 
*Five weeks 
Shr j 
Note: F D i istreet, Inc. 
COMMODITY 


The Annalist (1913 = 100). } 


U. S. Department of Agricul- 
(1910-1914 = 100) 
U.S. Bureau of Labor 
(1926 = 100) 


Food (U.S. Bureau of Labor 
1923-25 = 100) 
Department Stores (Fairchild’s 


March 12, 


Nov 
1935 
$ 3,855 
19,075 
226.4147 
10,557 
3,695 
3107 
60.565 
2,750 
814.383 
1,645 
15,316 
16.0477 
115.650 
60,260 
625 
740.675 
2.500 
2.410 
21,8907 
26.144 
25.900 
12,365 
16.666 
25,100 
1,110 
6.0090 


28,497 


1935. 


Year 
1935 
$ 116.8297 
336,9437 
4,610,5527 
563,615 
63,252 
60.174+ 
554,156 
120,741 
6,115,675 
56.659 
52.3914 
37 575+ 
3,024,855 
648,798 
99,973 
6.961.461 
©0,795* 
15,845 


217,748 
159.270 
103.9787 
210.257 
258,977 
95.4107 
25,600 


1.437.959 
1.700,5817 
1.391.917 


$3 


Year 
1934 
$ 19,2037 
287,622+ 
1,126,545 


7 277 


2° 
JL, 


iy 
70.989 
11.9057 


429.743 
178,150 
3,672,273 
73.9367 
83.595 
260.107 
1,315,950 
198 948 
53.678 
1.812.565 
25,900 
17,430 
ft 
704,757 
29.150 
56.760 
156.086 
124.975+ 
105.0757 
241.9807 
249.438 
107.968 
844.3497 
100.7857 
10,450 


808.273 
261.9177 
$17,097.879 


Dec Nov. Year Year 
1934* 1935 1935 1934 
21 23 262 225 
4 6 5 4 
$529 $203 $3,995 $3,153 
$318 $ 76 $1,402 $1,593 
$25 $9 $ 15 $ 14 
PRICES 
Dec. Dec. Nov. 
1935 1934 1935 
80.8 76.9 80.6 
129.4 118.0 128.3 
76.7* 70.1* 76.2* 
110.0 101.0 108.0 
78.3 72.0 112 
82.0 74.5 81.5 
88.2 87.2 88.0 
quotations for France, Switzerland, and 
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CEMENT 
LUMBER 


(In Board Feet) 


(In Thousands of Barrels) 


Dec Dec. Nov. 
nee — Nov. 1935 1934 1935 
x 1935 1934 1935 Texas Plants— 
Southern Pine Mills: Production 135 264 327 
Average Weekly Production Shipments 318 186 313 
per Unit 263,907 177,941 282,388 Stocks 625 672 625 
Average Weekly Shipments United States— ; ‘ . 
per Unit 235.772 164.052 269.085 Production 5,803 1,447 7,086 
a shi ants 5 3 5.97 
Average Unfilled Orders per — ree ae Pai 
U . 3 ) 797.272 52: 9 StOCKS ans ng ~ oo 3k a 
sated nit, End of Month 797,272 523,021 680,100 Capacity Operated 25, 6% 195% 32.2% 
Notg: From Southern Pine Association. Nore* From U. S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
DECEMBER SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASIS# 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 
: 1935 1934* 1935 1934* 1935 1934 1935 1934* 1935 193.4* 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth? 3,200 3,199 943 776 374 254 248 221 1,765 4,450 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 908 2,269 197 268 1] 1] 63 105 «1.179. 2653 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS ne 1,108 5,468 1,140 1,044. 385 265 1] 326 5,944 7.103 


TEXAS CAR-LOT? SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK JANUARY 1, 1934, TO JANUARY 1, 1935 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Total 

1935 1934* 1935 1934* 1935 1934 1935 1934* 1935 1934* 
Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth 12,671 53,842 9,392 11,540 3,286 3925 4595 7,178 59,944 76,485 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth 13.173 18,029 1,902 2,860 136 125 1,198 1,488 16,409 22,502 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS _ 55,844 71,871 11,294 14,400 3,422 1,050 5.793 8.666 76.353 98,987 
Includes shipments of cattle, calves, and sheep purchased by Government. 
+Fort Worth shipments are combined with intersatate forwardings in order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown. 
{Rail-Car Basis: Cattle 30) head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 
Note: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing every 

live stock shipping point in the State. The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 


BANKING STATISTICS 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Dec. 1935 Dec. 1934 Nov. 1935 
Dallas United Dallas United Dallas United 
District States District States District States 
Desits to individual accounts §52* 42.731" 701° 36,260" 650° 32,963 
Condition of reporting member banks on— Dec. 31, 1935 Jan. 2, 1935 Nov. 27, 1935 
ASSETS: 
Loans and investments—total 58 20.895 133 19,482 1438 §©=—. 20,632 
Loans to brokers and dealers: 
In New York City 980 1 757 850 
Outside New York City 2 183 ] 176 ] 173 
Loans on securities to others (except banks) 1.2 aE ; 2,259 10 2,085 
Acceptances and commercial paper bought 2 362 3 150 2 353 
Loans on real estate 2] 1,136 25 1,136 21 1,140 
Loans to banks 76 7 123 150 
Other loans 33 3,401 7 3,214 128 3,401 
U. S. Government direct obligations 160 8,468 180 VELL: 15] 8,301 
Obligations fully guaranteed by U. S. Government 5] 1,126 17 641 51 Lisi 
Other securities 17 3,052 4] 2,955 14 3,042 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Banks 78 1,597 76 3,218 67 4,759 
Cash in vault 10 369 9 321 9 358 
Due from Domestic banks 163 2,309 7 1.973 183 2,320 
Other assets—net : 30 1,395 t 1,659 29 1,433 
LIABILITIES: 
Demand deposits—adjusted 321 13,888 + 11,414 321 14,018 
Time deposits : : 121 1,91] t 4810 122 4,872 
U. S. Government deposits 27 701 64 1,437 16 504 
Inter-bank deposits: 
Domestic banks 189 5,350 5 4,467 185 5,336 
Foreign banks : : 443 7 139 437 
Borrowings E eset Une ] 7 ] 
Other liabilities ; Ls 6 765 7 906 6 25 
Capital account : pee et oneness ; 75 3,506 T 3,479 76 3,513 
*Five weeks. 
tNot available. 
Note: From Federal Reserve Board. 
Debits for the Dallas Federal Reserve District during the year 1935 were $7,801.230.000 as compared with $6,672,892.000 during the year 1934, Debits for all 


Federal Reserve Districts during the year 1935 were $402,073,091,000 as compared with $355,214,271,000 during the year 1934. 
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